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how government views them and that these messages impact targeted groups’ 

political behavior. Drawing from this insight, this study asks if and how local 
immigration laws shape the political lives of undocumented Mexican immigrants in US 
cities. The article advances a tripartite theory of political engagement to demonstrate 
that the design of local immigration measures impacts the political socialization, 
political efficacy, and political participation of immigrant communities on the ground. 
This multidimensional model contributes a more holistic account of undocumented 
immigrants’ political engagement than is available in the existing literature. With a 
matched case comparison of undocumented life in cities with divergent immigration 
laws, the article shows that local opportunity structures embedded within receiving 
locales profoundly influence the nature of political engagement for undocumented 
residents. 


S cholars have long demonstrated that laws convey messages to people about 


Introduction 


Scholars have long demonstrated that legislation conveys messages to people 
about how government views them and that these messages impact targeted 
groups’ engagement with politics (Bloemraad 2006; Campbell 2005; Soss and 
Schram 2007; Weaver and Lerman 2010). Laws shape political behavior because 
they extend and retract rights, benefits, and protections, and in turn this 
influences people’s identities and legal consciousness (Engle and Munger 2003; 
Abrego 2008; Campbell 2005). As cities—the most immediate face of gov- 
ernment—increasingly enact immigration legislation across the United States 
(Garcia 2019; Steil and Vasi 2014; Williamson 2018), municipal laws may be 
particularly salient to the political engagement of undocumented immigrants. 
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In several ways, undocumented immigrants are unlikely participants in the 
political spheres of their destinations. Holding unauthorized immigration sta- 
tus exacerbates vulnerability overall (Waters and Gerstein Pineau 2015), and 
undocumented immigrants have relatively limited socio-economic status (MPI 
2019), a factor associated with low political participation (Ramakrishnan 2005; 
Wong 2006). Emerging research, however, highlights these immigrants’ political 
engagement, from participating in political protests and encouraging others to 
vote to working on political campaigns and contributing to local debates around 
school systems and green space (Garcia 2019; Martinez 2010; Ramakrishnan 
and Bloemraad 2008; Voss and Bloemraad 2011; Zepeda-Millan 2017). Given 
the significant impediments and risks, why do undocumented immigrants engage 
with politics? Do local immigration laws impact their political behavior and, if 
so, how? 

Scholarship on immigrants’ political incorporation often analyzes natural- 
ization and voting—individual acts considered indicators of “formal” partic- 
ipation because they carry the potential to impact governance (Bloemraad 
2006; Ramakrishnan and Espenshade 2001; Alvarez and Garcia Bedolla 2003). 
Predicted by socio-economic and demographic variables (Ramakrishnan 2005; 
Wong 2006), such acts are inaccessible to undocumented immigrants, who 
nonetheless engage in other substantive forms of “informal” political participa- 
tion (see Okamoto and Ebert 2010). This article contributes a multidimensional 
theory of undocumented immigrants’ political engagement by broadening the 
scope of political participation, analyzing its related antecedents, and considering 
the role of socio-legal contexts in immigrant-receiving locales. 

Specifically, I advance a tripartite model to explain how and why the design 
of immigration measures within cities shapes the nature of undocumented 
immigrants’ political lives. I posit that local immigration laws delimit the 
scope of political socialization, or what they come to know about political 
processes and issues (Riker and Ordeshook 1968); political efficacy, or what 
they believe they can do about the political sphere (Campbell et al. 1954); 
and political participation, or what voluntary actions they take to influence 
the political system and its outcomes (Verba et al. 1995). By considering all 
aspects of the framework collectively, this theory advances our understand- 
ing of undocumented immigrants’ political engagement. It contributes a more 
holistic account than is available in the existing literature to show how local 
immigration laws—in addition to important individual characteristics—impact 
undocumented immigrants’ political knowledge, perceptions, and behaviors. 
Moreover, the model underscores that while “illegality” is a burden born by 
undocumented immigrants throughout the United States, the challenges it poses 
vary greatly by place (Garcia 2019; Garcia and Schmalzbauer 2017). 

I theorize undocumented immigrants’ political engagement through a matched 
case comparison of undocumented Mexican life in Southern California cities 
with divergent immigration laws. Local immigration measures vary substantially, 
ranging from legislation seeking to restrict and marginalize undocumented 
residents, like official collaborations between police and immigration enforce- 
ment authorities, to laws attempting to accommodate and integrate them, 
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such as sanctuary ordinances (see Garcia 2019). My methodological approach 
captures both the range of socio-legal contexts within receiving locales and the 
interrelated processes that influence undocumented immigrants’ involvement 
in local politics. Across these field sites, I found variation in the impetus for 
political engagement as well as its breadth and depth, suggesting that the 
socio-legal context of receiving locales expands or constrains the prospects of 
undocumented residents’ political socialization, efficacy, and participation. 

In restrictive cities, with local immigration measures that advance a concomi- 
tant threat of deportation and exclusion, undocumented immigrants in this study 
pursue political knowledge to understand and avoid local dangers. Rather than 
disengage, as prevailing tropes of passive undocumented life “in the shadows” 
would suggest (see, e.g., Yee 2017), they actively seek political socialization. This 
political learning, however, deepens the awareness of local government’s hostility, 
thus constraining perceptions of political efficacy. Subsequently, undocumented 
residents’ political participation is often limited, indirect—channeled via citizen 
friends and family—and centered narrowly on local immigration issues. In 
accommodating cities, with local immigration laws that extend a degree of safety 
and inclusion, undocumented immigrants do not experience a similar urgency 
to actively seek out political socialization (see Naveed et al. 2011). Instead, as 
local government’s messages of welcome reach these residents, they experience 
an enhanced sense of political efficacy that fosters direct and visible participation 
in a broad range of local political matters beyond immigration issues. In sum, 
I argue that local immigration laws create conditions that shape how and why 
undocumented residents engage in local politics. 


Subnational Immigration Law 


States and localities have long formed their own immigration laws (Neuman 
1993). While the federal government consolidated its authority over immigration 
policy in the late nineteenth century, subnational immigration-related measures 
continued, with pace quickening in the mid-1990s (Gulasekaram and Ramakr- 
ishnan 2015; Steil and Vasi 2014). Between 2005 and 2017, the number of 
immigrant-specific measures enacted by states increased tenfold, with 206 laws 
passed in 2017 alone (NCSL 2019). While there is no comprehensive database 
of contemporary local immigration laws, in June 2011 over 180 cities and 
counties had restrictive immigration measures on the books, whereas over 140 
had accommodating laws (Steil and Vasi 2014: 1110). 

The focus of subnational immigration laws varies widely, addressing areas 
from education, housing, and employment to identification, health, and policing. 
Objectives diverge too, as measures seek to make undocumented residents’ lives 
more difficult, with restrictions and marginalization, or easier, with accommo- 
dations and inclusion (Garcia 2019). Contemporary restrictions emerged after 
the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986, as jurisdictions along the 
southern border reacted to continued undocumented migration (Varsanyi 2010). 
After the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, as immigration enforcement 
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became conflated with national security, these measures multiplied to govern and 
surveil immigrants directly within their receiving locales (Coleman and Kocher 
2011). Contemporary accommodating measures are also rooted in the 1980s, 
but within the sanctuary movement, when some religious organizations provided 
safe haven for migrants fleeing violence and civil war across Central America 
(Ridgley 2008). While there is no legal definition of sanctuary jurisdictions, these 
measures typically bar or limit local officials and police departments from asking 
about immigration status and engaging in federal immigration enforcement, 
among other provisions (Lasch et al. 2018). 

The jumble of contemporary subnational immigration laws creates a 
“multilayered jurisdictional patchwork” across the United States (Varsanyi 
et al. 2012), evident in metropolitan areas that contain both accommodating 
cities and exclusionary suburbs (De Graauw and Gleeson 2020). These 
contexts combine with remarkably restrictive national-level immigration policy. 
Since the 1990s, the federal government has overseen border militarization, 
increased interior enforcement, automated data sharing between federal 
and subnational jurisdictions, skyrocketing detention and deportations, and 
limitations on immigrants’ rights and access to social safety net programs. Sub- 
national immigration measures amplify or buffer this hostile federal approach, 
deeply shaping undocumented immigrants’ lives and future trajectories 
(Garcia 2019). 


Immigrants’ Political Incorporation 


Conventional Approaches 


This study contributes a multidimensional theory of undocumented immigrants’ 
engagement in local politics, including political socialization and political effi- 
cacy as critical preconditions to political participation. The conventional litera- 
ture on immigrants’ political incorporation is mostly silent on these antecedents, 
and particularly so for those who are undocumented (de Rooij 2012; Wong 
et al. 2019). Instead, this work more narrowly centers on acts of “formal” 
participation, like naturalization and voting, and uses individual-level variables 
to predict them as outcomes of interest.! For example, we know that socio- 
economic status, age, English language ability, and organizational membership 
are reliable predictors of immigrants’ formal political participation (Arvizu and 
Garcia 1996; Ramakrishnan 2005; Wong 2006). 

Available data make behaviors like naturalization and voting relatively easy 
to track, but these acts are out of reach for undocumented immigrants (see 
Barreto and Mufioz 2003). Centering “formal” participation also contributes 
to a dichotomy wherein political acts that do not require citizenship—such as 
participating in town hall meetings and public protests—are deemed “infor- 
mal” and somewhat less important, despite their substantive nature (Ebert and 
Okamoto 2013; Nicholls 2013; Voss and Bloemraad 2011; Wong et al. 2019).? 
In this article, I contribute insights into the political lives of undocumented 
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residents by broadening the scope of political participation and analyzing its 
related antecedents. 

Political participation—formal or informal—does not emerge on its own, for 
immigrants or citizens (Tam Cho 1999). Political socialization and sense of 
political efficacy are important preconditions. Political socialization helps initi- 
ate interest in politics (Kaufmann and Rodriguez 2010), inculcating knowledge 
about political processes and beliefs about particular political issues (Riker and 
Ordeshook 1968). The development of political knowledge subsequently influ- 
ences political efficacy, or the degree to which people believe that “individual 
political action does have, or can have, an impact on the political process” 
(Campbell et al. 1954: 187). It follows that people with a strong sense of external 
efficacy are more likely to participate politically (Campbell et al. 1960). 

While individual-level variables are important predictors of political partici- 
pation, place-based factors also influence political behavior. For example, studies 
of citizens show that interactions among neighbors impact people’s sense of 
political efficacy (Desmond and Travis 2018) and participation in community 
activism (Lim 2008). This work is underscored by studies that link the context 
of reception (Portes and Rumbaut 2006) to immigrants’ political incorporation. 
For instance, the welcome extended to Cubans at the national and local level, 
particularly in South Florida, propelled their accumulation of considerable 
political power (Stepick and Stepick 2009). At the same time, immigrants can 
see such gains reversed through institutional closure and shifts in attitudes 
within receiving locales (Jones 2019). If political engagement is at least partially 
a product of one’s environment, then undocumented immigrants are likely to 
have distinct strategies for political socialization, sense of political efficacy, and 
outlets for political participation, depending on the socio-legal contexts of their 
receiving locales. 


Socio-Legal Context 


Scholarship rooted in socio-legal inquiry illustrates the relationship between 
local immigration law and political behavior. The state uses law and law 
enforcement to signal who is included in the polity and how they are included 
(Weaver and Lerman 2010). When laws offer a stake in the system by extending 
rights and benefits, constituents are motivated to enter the political realm to 
ensure the stability of policies—such as the Social Security Act (Campbell 2005) 
and the American Disabilities Act (Engel and Munger 2003)—important to 
their well-being. Such findings extend to work on undocumented immigrants 
and subnational immigration laws. For instance, state-level laws that make 
higher education more financially accessible for undocumented students also 
contribute to socially acceptable identity, which in turn fosters their political 
participation (Abrego 2008). Taken together, this scholarship suggests that 
receiving locales with accommodating socio-legal contexts are conducive to 
undocumented residents’ political engagement. 

Extending this logic, we may also expect that as restrictive subnational immi- 
gration measures retract rights and benefits, they contribute to conditions that 
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obstruct targeted immigrants’ political engagement. In this sense, law can signal 
exclusion, thus dissuading or demobilizing people from engaging in political 
life. Studies of welfare programs, for instance, show that high barriers to access 
and punitive rules decrease program participation and political engagement 
among recipients (Soss and Schram 2007). Likewise, research on the carceral 
state demonstrates that contact with the criminal justice system contributes to 
political socialization that is antagonistic to democratic participation (Weaver 
and Lerman 2010; see also Brayne 2014). 

On the other hand, social movement research shows that groups who are 
threatened by rights-reducing laws may respond with political mobilization. Cal- 
ifornia’s anti-immigrant policy climate in the 1990s, for instance, helps explain 
an increase in voting among first- and second-generation immigrants in the 
state (Ramakrishnan and Espenshade 2001) as well as a spike in naturalization 
among Latino immigrant residents of Los Angeles during this period (Cort 2018). 
Similarly, Latino voter turnout increased in counties where Secure Communi- 
ties, a federal program to detect undocumented detainees in all jails through 
automated data sharing, was implemented (White 2016). Indeed, in restrictive 
locales that constrain engagement between immigrants and local officials, public 
protest is both an escape value for growing tensions and an avenue through 
which to pursue change (Prieto 2018). Despite the threat and burden local 
immigration restrictions insert in undocumented residents’ everyday lives, this 
literature indicates that such laws do not impede their political involvement 
altogether. 


Field Sites, Data, and Methods 


I assess the implications of this scholarship in two cities in Southern California 
that have enacted a series of restrictive or accommodating immigration laws. 
Contrasting a negative case (Escondido, in San Diego County) with a positive 
case (Santa Ana, in Orange County) just seventy-five miles away captures the 
extreme variation in socio-legal climates for undocumented immigrants, even 
within a limited geographical area of the same state. Selecting two cities in 
California holds state-level immigration laws constant. Moreover, both cities fall 
within the “one hundred mile zone” of land and maritime borders in which 
immigration officials have broad powers, including the authority to operate 
checkpoints (Dorsey and Diaz-Barriga 2015). This matched case comparison 
provides important analytical leverage that drives the study’s theory-generating 
goals. 

Single cases cannot be representative, and the features of restrictive and 
accommodating immigrant destinations are not exact binaries. Nonetheless, 
Escondido and Santa Ana share fundamental commonalities with a larger 
universe of cases of cities that are related to immigrant exclusion and inclu- 
sion. Jurisdictions with restrictive immigration laws typically experience rapid 
growth of Latino and foreign-born populations that are framed by political 
leaders as threats. They also skew strongly Republican in terms of partisanship 
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(Gulasekaram and Ramakrishnan 2015; Steil and Vasi 2014). In Escondido, the 
Latino population more than doubled in size from 23 percent in 1990 to 49 
percent in 2010 (United States Census Bureau 2010). Registered Republican 
voters have consistently and significantly outnumbered registered Democrats 
for over a decade. Locales with accommodating immigration laws commonly 
contain significant Latino and foreign-born populations that increase steadily 
rather than rapidly, and they tend to be Democratic strongholds with sym- 
pathetic political leaders, allies, and community organizations (Gulasekaram 
and Ramakrishnan 2015; Steil and Vasi 2014). Santa Ana’s Latino population 
hovered between 76 percent in 2000 and 78 percent in 2010 (United States 
Census Bureau 2010), and registered Democrats have long outnumbered reg- 
istered Republican voters.* Moreover, Santa Ana has a far higher concentration 
and density of community-based organizations than Escondido, including more 
immigrant-serving organizations (NCCS 2018). 

Hostile immigration laws in Escondido date back to at least 2005, when 
the city council supported a state ballot initiative to create the “California 
Border Police” (Fried 2005). In 2006, the council passed an ordinance to bar 
undocumented immigrants from renting housing in the city, declaring that “the 
harboring of illegal aliens in dwelling units in the City and crime committed by 
illegal aliens harm the health, safety and welfare of legal residents in the City.” ° 
Following a legal dispute, Escondido rescinded the ordinance (Isackson 2006).° 
Undaunted, Escondido’s police department implemented daytime checkpoints 
for drivers licenses, which were not available to undocumented immigrants in 
California between 1993 and 2015 (Breier 2011). City leaders also used quality 
of life ordinances to target immigrant residents. Front yard parking was banned 
in 2008, for instance, and the city considered parking restrictions in immigrant 
neighborhoods alongside a bar on day laborers (Garrick 2007; Lau 2008). 

While a 2011 resolution sought to curb undocumented immigrants’ employ- 
ment by mandating E-Verify, a federal system to determine work eligibility, more 
important was the introduction of “Operation Joint Effort,” a police and Immi- 
gration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) collaboration that began in May 2010.’ 
Developed without a written memorandum of agreement, this program stationed 
ICE agents in the police department, allowing them to accompany officers during 
daily beats (Gordon 2010; Marosi 2011). Joint Effort critically ramped up the 
level of restriction throughout the city, bringing enforcement to the very doors 
of immigrant residents. Within its first two years, the program contributed to 
the deportation of over 800 undocumented immigrants—a stunning number for 
a town of just 43,600 foreign-born residents (Garcia 2019, 108). Critically, of 
the 477 immigrants arrested through the program in its first year, more than half 
were charged only with minor crimes, such as traffic violations (Sifuentes 2011). 
Joint Effort functioned until 2017, when California Senate Bill 54 prohibited 
state and local law enforcement agencies from using resources, personnel, or 
facilities to advance federal immigration enforcement actions.® By that time, the 
city’s collaboration with ICE had contributed to the removal of 2,700 immigrant 
residents (Abed 2018). 
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In Santa Ana, the city’s accommodating approach dates to least 1996, when 
it initiated a policy encouraging second language fluency for all city workers 
(Reza 1996). In 2007, the Chamber of Commerce announced an initiative to 
offer free English as second language classes to immigrant adults (AP 2007). In 
2009, 2010, and 2013, Santa Ana council members approved resolutions urging 
federal lawmakers to pass the DREAM Acct (Irving 2009), condemning Arizona’s 
Senate Bill 1070 for racial profiling (Irving 2010), and encouraging the passage 
of comprehensive immigration reform.’ In 2014, the city council voted to draft a 
letter to President Obama demanding an end to family separation via deportation 
and an expansion of deferred action for childhood arrivals (Molina 2014). 

In 2011, the Santa Ana police department initiated a policy to reduce the 
impounding of unlicensed drivers’ cars. Many of these drivers were undocu- 
mented residents who were hit hard by high impound fees (Galvin 2011). In 
2016, the city council unanimously voted to end a contract renting ICE bed 
space in the city’s jail, an arrangement intended to help pay down debt accrued to 
build the facility in the 1990s (Ortiz 2016). In response to the 2016 presidential 
election of Donald Trump, the city council unanimously approved a sanctuary 
ordinance. The first of its kind in Orange County, Santa Ana’s law prohibits 
the use of city resources and police for immigration enforcement and establishes 
a legal defense fund for undocumented residents fighting deportation, among 
other measures (Kwong 2016). 

During 2012-2014, I engaged in observations and in-depth interviews across 
both Escondido and Santa Ana. Observations included thirty-four public meet- 
ings, town halls, and marches that aided in developing a detailed picture of 
local politics. I attended immigration-related events, like protests of police-ICE 
partnerships, and happenings not explicitly tied to immigration, such as mayoral 
town halls. I also conducted ninety-four interviews of undocumented Mexican 
immigrants. Comprising 68 percent of the estimated 3 million undocumented 
immigrants California (MPI 2019), Mexicans are also likely to make up the bulk 
of undocumented residents of these cities. Drawing from the extant literature, my 
thinking about subnational immigration laws relies more on restrictive locales, 
with accommodating sites serving as contrast cases. Accordingly, I spent more 
time in Escondido, where I conducted sixty-three interviews, than in Santa Ana, 
where I conducted 31. Interviews revolved around life histories and domains of 
questions designed to gauge knowledge of and experiences with local politics. As 
interviews began, I avoided priming respondents to discuss immigration-specific 
laws in order to assess how close these measures were to their experiences within 
their destinations. For example, I started interviews by asking, “How would you 
describe this city to someone like you who isn’t familiar with it?” 

I selected immigrants between the ages of nineteen and fifty-five years who 
were undocumented at the time of study. This age range made daily exposure to 
public life and socio-legal context likely. I held social class constant to the extent 
possible by using educational attainment and household income as selection 
criteria (see table 1). The resulting sample includes poor and working-class 
immigrants. This composition mirrors the majority of undocumented Mexicans 
in California (MPI 2019) and, given that limited socio-economic status is 
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Table 1. Profile of Immigrant Interview Sample 


Interview sample Escondido (n = 63) Santa Ana (x = 31) 
Age 

Range 19-50 20-55 

Mean 33 36 
Sex 

Male Bil 14 

Female 36 17 
Education completed 

Less than high school 44 20 

High school graduate 19 11 
Marital status 

Married/common law 45 20 

Single 18 11 
Parent of child in the United States 

Yes 43 24 

No 20 7 
Number children in the United States 

Range 0-5 0-6 

Mean 3 3 
Household income 

Median $41,000 $43,000 
Years in the United States 

Range 1-28 2-20 

Mean 14 15 
Community of origin 

Rural 47 22) 

Urban 16 9 


associated with low immigrant and citizen political participation (Ramakrishnan 
2005; Erickson 2015), this approach helps ensure that differences in political 
engagement are not driven by differences within the sample. 

I used a three-prong purposive snowball sampling approach to reach a broad 
group of participants. I began with limited personal contacts in both cities. Next, 
I moved to contacts garnered from “local notables” within religious institutions, 
schools, health centers, and community-based organizations (see Cornelius 
1982). Finally, I recruited respondents through social settings, such as soccer 
matches and birthday parties. I also asked participants to connect me to others 
who met the sampling criteria. Because organizational membership helps predict 
undocumented immigrants’ political participation (see Prieto 2018; Wong et al. 
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2019; Zepeda-Millan 2017), I sought out varied avenues and avoided recruiting 
largely from organizations. As a result, only seven interviewees reported that they 
were active members of a community-based organization at the time of interview. 
This approach helps ensure that findings are not a likely product of sampling 
strategy. It also allows me to analyze the political engagement of undocumented 
immigrants who are not connected to organizations as an important counter to 
studies that recruit immigrant participants directly from them (see Prieto 2018; 
Wong et al. 2019). 

During data analysis, I read interview transcriptions individually and matched 
them with field notes I took after interviews concluded. I used an induc- 
tive analytical approach to look for themes across interviews, coding indi- 
vidually to start. I coded each interview at least three times as I compared 
findings across interviews, identifying common trends and refining interpre- 
tations. The quotes included in the analysis represent the views expressed by 
most respondents, who are identified with pseudonyms. I analyzed observation 
field notes in relationship to the interview data, following a similar analytical 
approach. 


Everyday Engagement: Undocumented Immigrants 
as Political Actors 


The analysis below demonstrates how the design of local immigration laws 
shapes undocumented Mexican residents’ political engagement, conceptualized 
as a composite of political socialization, political efficacy, and political 
participation. First, restrictions create a sense of local threat that drives deep 
political socialization, whereas accommodations encourage undocumented 
residents to learn about and engage a range of local issues. Relatedly, local 
restrictions transmit messages of hostility that constrain targeted immigrants’ 
sense of political efficacy, while accommodating laws help enhance these 
perceptions. Finally, the opportunity structures in restrictive locales translate 
into political participation that is relatively limited, often indirect, and 
centered on local immigration issues, whereas those in accommodating 
cities foster direct and visible participation in a variety of local political 
matters. 


Political Socialization 


Guadalupe, a forty-year-old mother originally from Jalisco, followed her hus- 
band to Escondido, arriving in 2004. Just two years later, at work in a take- 
out restaurant, she heard about a city ordinance to ban renting property to 
undocumented residents. “This was the first time I really thought about laws 
in Escondido,” Guadalupe said, as she explained how she would describe the 
city to someone like her who was unfamiliar with it. Almost every respon- 
dent in Escondido (fifty-nine of sixty-three total interviews) referred directly 
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to local immigration laws in answering this question. “My family was rent- 
ing an apartment!,” she continued. “What would happen to us if this law 
passed?... I needed to find out more to understand what was happening.” 
Guadalupe emphasized social connections as she explained how she sought out 
information: 


This law did not come from nowhere... My neighbor, Dofia Sofia, has been in 
Escondido forever and she watches the news constantly... I knew she would 
have information on what was happening and what this law would mean for 
all of us. Dofia Sofia talked to me about this Waldron [the council member who 
originally proposed the housing ordinance]. And she told me about a meeting 
at the church. I felt a little bad going to that meeting because I hadn’t been 
to mass since I arrived in Escondido, but I went anyway... At the meeting I 
met several people from the church and from the community. It helped me a 
lot... I understood about the city council, that they would vote on this law, and 
also that we could fight it. It made me feel good to meet new people who were 
knowledgeable about politics in this city. 


Guadalupe’s efforts exemplified a pattern across interviews in Escondido, 
wherein undocumented residents broadened and deepened their social connec- 
tions as they attempted to understand locally produced threat. These connec- 
tions to people—like neighbors, co-workers, and immigrant advocates—and 
institutions—such as churches, schools, and organizations, inculcated politi- 
cal knowledge. Rather than fully immobilizing undocumented immigrants as 
depicted in common broad-brush portrayals of undocumented life (see, e.g., Yee 
2017), restrictive local laws produced conditions that expanded undocumented 
immigrants’ political socialization, largely around immigration issues and to the 
exclusion of other local matters. 

Raul, like Guadalupe, responded to increasing restrictions in Escondido by 
seeking out more information. A single man in his 30s, he had lived in Escondido 
since 2008 with his uncle’s family, working long hours in construction. The 
initiation of Operation Joint Effort in 2010 motivated Raul to learn more about 
local politics. “I heard about it [Joint Effort] on TV,” he said. “I thought, well 
how can they do that? My uncle didn’t really know either. So I started asking 
around.” Raul turned to boss, a man who was born in Escondido, for guidance. 
“He told me about the politics in this town, and how it’s a Republican place 
and that they don’t like immigrants like me. Then I began to understand why 
they would bring the migra here,” Raul recounted. After this conversation, Raul 
noted that his relationship with his boss changed: “Now that he knows that 
I’m interested, sometimes we talk politics. And if I need to know about what’s 
happening I ask him directly. He stays up to date on these things,” Raul said. 
Raul did not meet new people in his initial attempts to understand Joint Effort, 
but in reaching out to his boss their relationship deepened at the same time as it 
provided Raul with concrete political knowledge. 

About a year after I interviewed Raul, I saw him standing at a meeting 
organized to address the role of Joint Effort in Escondido. Held in a local church’s 
large multi-purpose room, the space was nearly at capacity. The only open seats 
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were conspicuously close to the area that police department representatives 
and city officials had claimed for themselves, making it clear that Raul and 
others clustered against the back wall preferred to stand rather than sit in 
close proximity to them. Eventually the mayor of Escondido, Sam Abed, took 
the stage. As Abed spoke, claiming that Joint Effort only targeted dangerous 
criminals, people around me began shifting in their seats, shaking their heads in 
disagreement. I turned my attention to Raul. He was speaking with a middle- 
aged woman who leaned close to hear him. Later, as people trickled out of the 
church, I asked Raul about that conversation. “She said this was the first time she 
came to a meeting like this, and that a group of friends was waiting to hear what 
she found out. I wanted to tell her everything I’ve learned,” he explained. In this 
instance, undocumented immigrants responded to a homegrown immigration 
enforcement program by extending connections to community members and 
institutions, exchanging information, and developing political knowledge. 

Relative to those interviewed in Escondido, immigrants in Santa Ana were 
characterized by less political socialization around immigration issues in the 
city. There, far fewer immigrants (nine of thirty-one total interviews) referred 
directly to local immigration laws in response to my question about describing 
the city to someone who does not know it. Elena, for example, migrated to Santa 
Ana in 2010. At forty-three years old, she was social with other mothers in 
her apartment building and deeply involved in her church. I expected that, as 
in Escondido, these connections would serve as a means to share information 
about local immigration laws. Elena, however, had little specific knowledge on 
the subject. “I don’t have papers. I’m a mojado [wetback] as they say. But I don’t 
feel that anyone cares about that in Santa Ana. It’s a calm and stable life ... My 
family and my job, my church and my friends. That is my routine, and things are 
pretty good here,” Elena explained. 

Toward the end of an interview with Roberto, a thirty-two-year-old who 
had lived in Santa Ana for eight years, I asked specifically about Santa Ana’s 
policy to reduce towing unlicensed drivers’ cars. The topic had not emerged in 
the interview but, because Roberto depended on driving his truck for the small 
landscaping business he owned, I expected he would be knowledgeable about the 
city’s towing policy. “Yes, I heard about that,” Roberto said in response to my 
question. “I think that the police said something about not towing so much, and 
I heard the city council supported that... But the details ’m not so sure about.” 
As these interview excerpts demonstrate, good news often diffuses more slowly 
than bad news (Naveed et al. 2011). Because Santa Ana’s immigration measures 
sought to include rather than exclude, they did not create the urgency of the 
restrictive legislation that galvanized undocumented residents of Escondido to 
seek information and, in the process of doing so, to become deeply yet narrowly 
politically socialized around local immigration laws. 

In contrast, Santa Ana’s immigration measures offered a sense of security and 
stability to undocumented residents’ everyday lives and, in so doing, contributed 
to the necessary conditions for them to carve out space to explore local issues 
not related to immigration. An interview with Diego illustrates this point. A 
forty-eight-year-old from Sonora, Diego worked in a chain restaurant and lived 
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with his wife and their three small children. We spoke in his living room, where 
framed family photographs dominated the wall. Diego gestured to the photos 
as he talked about his children, emphasizing the lack of green space for them to 
play outdoors in his densely populated neighborhood: 


D: The way the city handles immigration—that I don’t understand very well. 
Or rather I haven’t followed it closely. But you have to live somewhere if you’re 
undocumented, and Santa Ana treats us pretty well. 


AG: So you don’t follow local politics around immigration... 


D: You know, where I have learned a lot about how the city functions is by 
this work to get more parks around the neighborhood... My kids are always 
playing soccer in the alley, but that’s not a safe place... There are cars, and 
then there are the gangs... My wife and I don’t want to keep them only in the 
house, but there is no good place to play for them around here... There are 
many other parents and families here, and there are organizations working on 
this. They held meetings to talk about how we can fix it. | went to one, my wife 
went to another, and our neighbor downstairs has been very involved... I know 
now that the city can give money to these efforts if we push them to do so, to 
include it in the budget... We have to show them [the city leaders] our need for 
parks. 


Others I interviewed in Santa Ana were knowledgeable about different aspects 
of local politics. Marisol, a married mother of three, did piece work for a 
nearby garment manufacturer, while her husband, Esteban, rode his bicycle to 
his maintenance job and day labor side gigs. As we spoke, the couple mentioned 
their eldest son’s involvement in a program to help the city survey its streets and 
identify problem areas for cyclists.!° “This is an issue important to us indocu- 
mentados,” said Esteban. “Many of us ride bicycles rather than drive because we 
don’t have licenses or can’t afford insurance. But it is dangerous on the street, 
and when you ride on the sidewalk you can get a ticket... We are learning 
more about how to ask the city to add more bike lanes, and thinking about 
where they would be most useful.” Unlike Escondido, where restrictions made 
political socialization around local immigration laws necessary for survival, 
Santa Ana’s accommodating immigration measures created conditions under 
which undocumented residents could opt to learn about local issues that were 
most important to them, such as green space and transportation. 


Political Efficacy 


My interview with Antonio, a thirty-four-year-old construction worker residing 
in Escondido, began on a shaded bench near the city’s public library. When 
a police cruiser idled nearby and Antonio grew uncomfortable—a sign of the 
pervasive threat brought by Escondido’s police-ICE relationship—we decamped 
to my car to finish the interview. “I know a lot about the immigration laws in 
this place,” he said from the passenger seat. “You asked whether I think I can 
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affect what they do in city hall to immigrants. And the answer is no. I’m the one 
they want to kick out, to deport! Why would they listen to me?” Likewise, when 
I asked Leticia, a homemaker who had lived in Escondido for more than decade, 
whether local politicians care about what people like her think, her voice rose 
and trembled with anger. “They [city leaders] don’t care about us at all,” she 
exclaimed. “We are nobody, nothings to them except when they need a gardener, 
or a housecleaner, or a nanny.” As Ricardo, who at fifty-one years old had 
lived in Escondido for almost thirty years, reflected on the rise of immigration 
restrictions in the city, his sentiments mirrored those of Antonio and Leticia. 
“The only thing we can do is help each other,” he said, as he detailed his efforts 
to text loved ones with news about ICE and checkpoint sightings around town. 

These examples portray a prominent pattern across the interviews I collected 
in Escondido: a deep knowledge of local-level immigration restrictions that was 
layered over by a weak sense of political efficacy. Undocumented residents in this 
study expressed that there was little they could do to influence local decisions 
that affected immigrants and relayed the conviction that local politicians were 
not interested in their views or experiences. In response to questions around 
how they may improve life for their community generally, immigrants’ answers 
clustered around an array of mutual assistance efforts—such as sharing informa- 
tion about local checkpoints, supporting the families of deported immigrants, 
and avoiding calling attention to themselves in public (see Garcia 2019). As 
restrictive local immigration laws conveyed strong messages of exclusion, they 
shaped the relationship between undocumented residents and the city, resulting 
in dampened political efficacy and resignation to navigating daily life under the 
threat of deportation, both of which influenced their political participation. 

In contrast, my conversation with Pilar captures the trend of strong percep- 
tions of political efficacy across my interviews in Santa Ana. In 2008, Pilar 
left Michoacan and crossed the border illegally with her two children in order 
to reunite with her husband in this accommodating city. I asked whether she 
thought she could influence local decisions that affect undocumented immigrants 


like her: 


P: I think so, yes. Because Santa Ana is open to helping us. It is not a punitive 
place, not an Arizona looking to punish undocumented immigrants. It’s a place 
where you can make change. 


AG: Can you think of an example that makes you think this? 


P: I myself have not been very involved in politics here, beyond participating 
in my neighborhood association. I go to every meeting of that group with my 
sister... But actually yes, this is a good example because some [of the people] 
in this group are undocumented. And the group has coordinated with the city 
to make decisions to spend money to paint over graffiti and do neighborhood 
cleanups right on my block. 
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In discussing what they could to do improve Santa Ana, respondents com- 
mented on assisting families affected by deportation and other problems unique 
to undocumented immigrants, similar to responses in Escondido. However, they 
also focused on aspects of life in the city that were not directly related to 
immigration. Flora, for instance, is a single mother of two who had lived in Santa 
Ana for four years when I interviewed her. She had become very involved in her 
young children’s school, volunteering in their classrooms and participating in 
parent-orientated programs. When I asked Flora what she could do to improve 
the city for people like her, she centered on increasing communication between 
schools and parents. “I have become a part of my children’s school. Other 
families like ours would benefit from being more involved. I would support 
very much a program that would help parents and schools come together,” she 
reflected. Overall, these interviews revealed a solid sense of external political 
efficacy for undocumented residents in Santa Ana, wherein they felt they held 
the ability to influence local decisions. 

Santa Ana respondents often cited the majority Latino composition of the city 
council and the ties of members to the immigrant community as they explained 
an expectation that government officials would be responsive to their concerns. 
My conversation with Chuy, a twenty-nine-year-old hotel service worker and 
occasional day laborer, reflects this. Chuy followed the push for more bike lanes 
in Santa Ana closely, as he rides his battered blue Schwinn to and from work 
every day. “The city listens,” he said, discussing public workshops held by city 
officials during which several undocumented immigrants advocated for extended 
bike lanes on roads they frequently traveled. “They hear us saying that this is 
a problem, especially for those of us who can’t legally drive. They’re [the city 
council members] Mexicans too—they understand.” In sum, as undocumented 
residents of Santa Ana received messages of stability and inclusion from local 
legal accommodations, they developed a strong collective sense of political 
efficacy that fueled their local political participation. 


Political Participation 


In early fall 2014, I walked through Escondido’s immigrant neighborhoods 
with Débora, a forty-five-year-old mother of two originally from the outskirts 
of Mexico City. She was involved in a “get out the vote” campaign that 
was canvassing door-to-door as Escondido was preparing for its first district 
elections. To settle a voter-rights lawsuit filed at the end of 2011 that argued that 
the city’s at-large election process discriminated against Latino voters, Escondido 
adopted district voting. The one predominantly Latino district was being fought 
over by an incumbent conservative council member and a progressive Latina 
challenger.!! As we sought the shadiest path down the block, I asked Débora 
why she was involved in this effort. “I cannot vote here,” she said. “God knows 
I have decided exactly who I would vote for. But I am not permitted to vote... 
So what can I do? Tell everyone else who can vote that they must do so for me, 
and for their parents, and for all of us who cannot.” 
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Given that political participation is linked to strong feelings of political 
efficacy and political socialization (Campbell et al. 1960), it is reasonable to 
anticipate that undocumented immigrants like Débora in restrictive locales like 
Escondido would avoid local political participation. Conclusions from related 
scholarship suggest that undocumented immigrants facing restrictive laws may 
turn away from political participation altogether, viewing all state encounters as 
potentially punitive (Asad 2020; Brayne 2014; Soss and Schram 2007; Weaver 
and Lerman 2010). Yet social movements studies demonstrate that rights- 
reducing laws can in fact spark political participation among targeted groups to 
push for change (Martinez 2010; Prieto 2018; Ramakrishnan and Espenshade 
2001; White 2016; Zepeda-Millan 2017). My data indicate that subnational 
restrictions are more nuanced in terms of their effects on undocumented immi- 
grants’ political participation than both of these sets of literature suggest. Even in 
hostile receiving locales, undocumented immigrants do engage politically, though 
in less visible ways that are narrowly focused on local immigration issues. 

With relationships with local government marred by the threat of expulsion, 
most undocumented immigrants interviewed in Escondido sought to avoid 
direct engagement with established channels of city government. Instead, they 
frequently saw their voice represented by citizen family members, friends, and 
allies. For example, I interviewed Rolando, a fifty-six-year-old food service 
worker, just before Escondido’s first district elections. He was eager to have a 
district council member receptive to the needs of the community or, as he put it, 
“at least not anti-immigrant.” With three voting-age children who were born in 
the United States, Rolando feared they were not sufficiently interested in politics, 
particularly at the local level. “They understand the basics,” Rolando explained. 
“But their worries are with their jobs, their friends and families, and not with 
voting. Still, they see how this city [Escondido] treats their parents, how we are 
punished for not having papers. When I point this out to them, as I do over 
and over again, they understand why they need to vote.” In this kind of hidden 
proxy political participation, undocumented immigrants leaned on eligible voters 
and citizens with their political views, with a hope that they would represent 
their interests at the polls, city council meetings, town halls, and other places of 
political power. 

Relative to Escondido, the participatory behaviors of undocumented residents 
of Santa were more visible and expansive. Rather than relying on others, 
undocumented immigrants in this city often directly engaged with established 
channels of government by attending city council meetings and participating 
in neighborhood associations, for example. In these and other established 
government arenas, they found opportunity structures for inclusion in a broad 
range of local issues within a more inclusive city. 

Many of the instances of political participation I gathered in Santa Ana 
clustered around the push for additional bicycle lanes. When Chuy, the immi- 
grant bike commuter discussed above, mentioned acquaintances who attended 
public workshops on extending bike lanes, I asked him for an introduction. This 
was how I met Hugo, a thirty-two-year-old day laborer who biked to a pick- 
up spot near a big box construction store. Hugo had become an ambassador 
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of sorts for the many other day laborers at this corner around the issue of 
expanding bike lanes. Prohibited from obtaining drivers licenses and unable to 
afford vehicles or insurance, bicycles were a common form of transportation 
for this group of workers. Because Hugo had strong English skills and was 
very personable, the other day laborers pushed him to attend several public 
workshops held by the city in 2013 around its strategic plan, which included 
the topic of transportation and transit.!* “...The idea was that I would speak 
for all of us,” Hugo recounted. “Our message to the city leaders was bike lanes 
are a safety issue for everyone, and that money should be spent on them.” 
Working through established channels of political engagement, Hugo relayed 
this perspective to public officials during these workshops. Moreover, this form 
of political participation on bicycle infrastructure provided direct and visible 
points of interaction between Hugo—and by proxy the other day laborers—and 
government offices and civil society organizations. 

In this study, I avoided extensive recruiting from community-based organi- 
zations in order to capture everyday immigrant experiences. Consistent with 
existing literature that demonstrates that undocumented immigrants without 
a connection to activist organizations are less likely to participate in social 
movements (Prieto 2018; Wong et al. 2019; Zepeda-Millan 2017), I found that 
public protest was the rarest form of political participation for immigrants I 
interviewed across both Escondido and Santa Ana. For example, at a march 
from Escondido’s city hall to the police department headquarters in April 
2012 to protest Operation Joint Effort, I joined a group of approximately one 
hundred people. Many were young, carrying signs reading “Undocumented 
and Unafraid.” Chatting with them between chants I learned that they were 
associated with the San Diego area’s undocumented youth organizations. At 
one point, we stopped at a traffic light and marchers waited to cross the street. 
We were directly in front of a large, aging apartment complex home to many 
immigrant families (and where I had completed multiple interviews). Curious 
faces appeared in apartment windows and children began popping out of doors 
to watch the commotion of the protest. An organizer began to shout, “jzinete 
gente!,” urging the onlookers to join the march.'* The protesters erupted with 
joyous whistles when one young man emerged from his home, threw on a T- 
shirt, and took his place among the group. Others applauded and shouted out 
support from their doorsteps, but their reluctance to join the protest was evident. 
The light changed to green, and the march continued forward just one person 
stronger. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


The most immediate face of government is encountered in the very places 
we live. People learn about the state through their interactions with it, and a 
long line of scholarship shows that as laws extend and retract rights, benefits, 
and protections, they convey messages to targeted groups and impact their 
engagement with politics (Campbell 2005; Lipsky 2010; Soss and Schram 2007; 
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Weaver and Lerman 2010). Given the sharp uptick in subnational immigration 
law, comparative analysis of the role of place—specifically, undocumented 
immigrants’ destinations—is increasingly important within studies of politi- 
cal incorporation. Most literature focuses on immigrants’ “formal” political 
participation as the outcome of interest, but naturalization and voting are out 
of bounds for immigrants who cannot access citizenship. Moreover, centering 
acts of political participation overlooks related antecedents—such as political 
socialization and political efficacy—just as analyzing individual characteristics as 
predictors of participation overlooks contextual factors—like local immigration 
laws. 

This article explains how the tenor of local immigration laws creates condi- 
tions that enhance or diminish undocumented residents’ political socialization, 
sense of political efficacy, and political participation. Increases in socio-economic 
variables alone—such as more income or increased education—do not drive the 
political engagement of marginalized immigrant communities (Tam Cho 1999), 
A wide range of legal manifestations of the state—from social security laws 
and disability legislation to welfare policy and the criminal justice system— 
shape political behavior (Brayne 2014; Campbell 2005; Engle and Munger 2003; 
Soss and Schram 2007; Weaver and Lerman 2010). Drawing from a matched 
case comparison of undocumented Mexican life in Southern California cities 
with divergent immigration laws, I demonstrate that immigrants adapt political 
engagement to the opportunity structures embedded within their receiving 
locales. 

More specifically, I argue that undocumented immigrants respond to restric- 
tive local immigration laws and their concomitant threat of deportation and 
exclusion by pursuing political knowledge in instrumental ways in order to 
understand and avoid locally situated danger. Their understanding of local 
politics is therefore deep but narrow, revolving almost exclusively around the 
omnipresent issue of immigration. Despite a low sense of political efficacy, 
undocumented Mexicans in restrictive locales may still participate politically, 
though their acts are primarily hidden, as they exercise their influence via 
citizen friends and family. The relative safety, stability, and inclusion that 
accommodating locales extend to undocumented residents does not create a 
similar urgency for political socialization. As local government’s messages of 
welcome reach these residents, they instead develop a sense of strong political 
efficacy within opportunity structures that permit a different form of political 
participation—one that is direct, spans across broad issue areas, and engages 
through conventional channels of government. 

This article argues that the design of local immigration laws profoundly shapes 
the nature of political engagement for undocumented immigrants. While my data 
are not generalizable, these findings resonate with other work that conceptualizes 
undocumented immigrants as political actors within diverse receiving locales. 
For example, Prieto (2018) argues that political action is both inspired and 
restrained by the everyday material conditions faced by undocumented Latinos, 
including precarity, deprivation, and risk rooted within immigrant destinations. 
Jones (2019) demonstrates that Black citizens and Latino newcomers to the US 
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South create political alliances in the face of shared experiences of exclusion. In 
Andrews’s (2018) work, dynamics within sending locales influence how undoc- 
umented Mexican women access political voice in different US destinations. As 
these studies suggest, understanding the socio-legal contexts within receiving 
locales helps illuminate undocumented immigrants’ political engagement. 

This study also has implications for how we study immigration federalism 
and immigrants’ political engagement more broadly. If participation is the 
lifeblood of liberal democracy, helping to steer the direction of policy and the 
distribution of rights, benefits, and public goods (Verba et al. 1995), scholars 
should consider the way the state itself shapes political engagement across all 
levels of government, including in cities (see Weaver and Lerman 2010). The 
current trend in local immigration law is toward accommodation, in part because 
city officials are professionally motivated to respond positively to immigrant 
residents (Williamson 2018; see also Gulasekaram and Ramakrishnan 2015). 
Should this trend hold and accommodating local laws continue to create con- 
ditions conducive to undocumented immigrants’ political engagement, we may 
see decision-making become more inclusive, with communities experiencing a 
greater equality of outcomes. Alternatively, if immigrants are widely framed as a 
threat, such measures could result in retrenchment within localities (Williamson 
2018; see also Jones 2019). As the contours of immigration federalism shift and 
cities forge ahead with laws that expand or contract inclusion and exclusion, the 
political engagement of undocumented immigrants will continue to depend on 
where, exactly, they live (see Mollenkopf and Pastor 2016). 


Notes 


1. For exceptions, see Bloemraad (2006), Ebert and Okamoto (2013), Koop- 
mans et al. (2005), Hochschild and Mollenkopf (2009) and Okamoto and 
Ebert 2010. 

2. This issue also points to a data limitation of this study: there is no existing 
comparison group—naturalized immigrant or US born—to which undoc- 
umented immigrants’ political behaviors can be directly assessed, given 
the necessarily “informal” nature of undocumented immigrants’ political 
participation. 

3. See http://www.sos.ca.gov/elections/voter-registration/voter-registration-sta 
tistics. 

4. See http://www.sos.ca.gov/elections/voter-registration/voter-registration-sta 
tistics. 

5. See http://www.cooley.com/files/tbl_s5SiteRepository/FileUpload21/925/E 
scondido%20Ordinance.pdf. 

6. See http://www.aclu.org/files/images/asset_upload_file115_27770.pdf. 

7. See http://www.escondido.org/ccagendas/MG143533/AS143549/AS143559/ 
AI143715/D0143912/DO_143912.pdf. 

8. See https://leginfo.legislature.ca.gow/faces/billNavClient.xhtml?bill_id=2017 
20180SB54. 
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9. See www.ci.santa-ana.ca.us/coc/.../cc_minutes_20130520.pdf. 
10. See http://www.ci.santa-ana.ca.us/completestreets/. 
11. See — http://www.utsandiego.com/news/2014/nov/07/escondido-district-ele 
ction-abed-gallo-martinez/. 
12. See http://www.ci.santa-ana.ca.us/strategic-planning/. 
13. The Spanish “tinete gente” translates in English to “join us.” 
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